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SERVICES TO READERS 


The ITT library is now in a position to assist 
readers in obtaining original or photographic 
copies of complete references corresponding to 
the abstracts in “Textile Technology Digest’. 

Because competent help is scarce, and our 
library has much work to do, readers are urged 
to order copies directly from the publisher or 
from any other known and readily accessible 
source. In particular, please do not send to the 
ITT library for U. 8S. or Canadian patents (sources 
cited below), nor for manufacturer’s publications. 


Recommended Sources 


The ITT library has information 
concerning many local or special 
sources and will gladly supply names 
and addresses on request). 


(NOTE: 


1. Patents (orders may be by patent numbers). 


a. United States Patents, 10c each (no 
stamps or personal checks). Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C.: 
10c coupons (in sets of 20 for $2.00 or 
books of 100 for $10.00) are convenient 
for ordering. 

b. Canadian Patents are not printed; 
cost of manuscript copies (or photo- 
prints thereof) about 25c per page; 
for advance quotation on any Canadian 
patent write to Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Ottawa, Ontario. 

c. British Patents, 1 shilling each, Patent 
Office, Southampton Bldgs., London 
WC2; or, for faster service, photoprint 
copies at about 50c per print (often 2 
pages on a print) from the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. or from 
Technology Division, New York Public 
Library (blank order forms on request). 
Very recent British patents may not be 
available for photoprint copies. The 
ITT library will order copies of British 
patents for members only. 


2. Microfilm copies (for owners of reading 
machines). 


a. Microfilm, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich . 
b. Bibliofilm Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D. C. 
ce. University of Chicago Library, Chicago, 
Ill. 
d. New York Public Library, New York 
City, New York. 
e. Yale University Library, New Haven. 
Conn. 
f. Harvard University Library, 
bridge, Mass. 
g. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
NoTE: Enlargements of microfilm to leg- 
ible size can also be had for about 
20c per page. 


Cam- 


8. Photoprint copies. 
a. John Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
b. New York Public Library, New York 
City. 
c. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
4. Books (a few of many reliable dealers in 
technical books). 
a. G. E. Stechert, 31 E. 10th St., New York 


City. 

b. Walter J. Johnson, 125 E. 23rd St., New 
York City. 

c. Henry Fiedler, 31 E. 10th St., New York 
City. 


d. Barnes and Noble, Fifth Ave. & 18th St., 
New York City. 

e. W. H. Lowdermilk, 1418 F. St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (large stock of gov- 
ernment publications). 

f. Faulkner’s Educational Book Exchange, 
15914 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


5. Government Publications. 

a. Federal. When not otherwise indicated 
in “Textile Technology Digest’, order 
(with remittance) from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., who will supply 5c coupons (good 
until used) in sheets of 20 for $1.00. 

b. State. Sources and prices are indicated 
in “Textile Technology Digest” entries. 

ec. Foreign. Sources are indicated when 
known. The ITT library will order for- 
eign government publications for mem- 
bers only. 

6. Manufacturers’ publications. These are 
gratis unless otherwise indicated, and 
should be requested from the manufacturer, 
not through ITT. 


Terms for Supplying Copies 

1. To Members: Cost plus a handling charge 
of 50c per reference; not limited to refer- 
ences from “Textile Technology Digest” 
(please order from other sources if known 
and convenient). 

2. To Nonmembers: Cost plus a handling 
charge of $1.00 per reference; limited to 
references from “Textile Technology Di- 
gest” (please order from other sources if 
known and convenient). 


Translations 

Literature references and patents in foreign 
languages can be translated into English at a cost 
depending on length (estimates will be given on 
request). This service is for members only. 

When a translation is made in connection with 
ITT research or academic work its availability 
will be announced to members and any member 
mill may receive one or more copies without 
charge. 











ABSTRACTS 


Nore: Periodical articles and patents covered in “Textile 
Technology Digest” are abstracted elsewhere, but not all in 
the same publication. These abstracts are not intended 
to compete with any other source, but to supplement other 
sources for two specific purposes: 

1. To bring together the pertinent references in a form 
adapted to rapid scanning, abstracts being selected and 
written to meet the interests (broadly interpreted) of 
member mills. 

2. To present the information concisely, in sufficient 
detail to provide a survey of progress in any branch of 
the industry or to help readers decide whether they need 
to consult the original reference. 

No attempt is made to include operating details or other 
information needed for following up a new development. 
Tailoring the abstracts to fit the needs of cotton textile 
technologists is the primary purpose. The layout and ar- 
rangement are intended for easy reading, rapid scanning 
and ready finding of pertinent items. Abstracts may be 
clipped for mounting on index cards (an extra copy for 
this purpose will be supplied on request), or whole issues 
may be filed in a standard 3-ring binder. 

* The rudimentary classification employed here will be 
expanded as the abstracts increase in number and variety. 

There will be restricted circulation of “Textile Tech- 
nology Digest” to selected schools, libraries and other re- 
cipients who are not members of the Institute of 
Textile Technology. Suggestions are invited from read- 
ers, whether members or not. 


BLEACHING 
CONTINUOUS BLEACHING. Technical 
Staff, Buffalo Electrochemical Co. Am. Dyestuff 
Reporter 33, 345-6, 365-8, 380, 385-8, 401-2, 405-7 
(1944). Continuous peroxide bleaching is now 
well established. The pretreatments include wash- 
ing, acid padding, treatment with caustic steam, 
acid steeping and a final caustic steaming. Op- 
erating details and equipment are described and 
illustrated. 


BLEACHING. Ralph R. Oliver (to Lockport 
Cotton Batting Co.). USP 2 359 782, Oct. 10. 
Cold bleaching of cellulose fibers is effected by 
simultaneous action of a hypochlorite and a pre- 
formed inorganic glucosate which is coagulated 
by bivalent ions to form colloidal particles. 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES 
CELLULOSE AMINE. Philip C. Scherer and 
Alfred J. Green, Va. Polytechnic Inst. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, 461-2 (1944). Cellulose 
amine reacts with nitrous acid and with various 
intermediates to produce dyes which apparently 
are not azo dyes but which have some power for 
dyeing wool and a slight affinity for cellulose. 
Several dyes prepared by coupling with phenol, 
naphthol, naphthylamine and its sulfonic acids 
are reported. 


WINDOW LIGHTS. Thomas C. Woodman 
(to British Celanese, Ltd.). USP 2 359 347, Oct. 
3. Window lights are made from translucent 
sheets of a flexible plastic product, reinforced by 
strips of a flexivie sheet material in lengthwise 
folds divided into strips, of which one section 
adheres to the face of the translucent sheet and 
one extends out of the plane of the sheet to resist 
bending. 


INSULATED WIRE. Charles C. Smith (to 
Western Electric Co.). USP 2 359 590, Oct. 3. 
An electrical conductor is wound first with 2 
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layers of solvent-sensitive rayon, then with a 
layer of solventproof cotton and is finally coated 
with cellulose acetate plasticized with an insuffi- 
cient quantity of solvent to penetrate the cotton 
and affect the rayon. 


MOISTUREPROOF FOIL. Alfred L. Rum- 
melsberg (to Hercules Powder Co.). USP 2 359 
874, Oct. 10. A transparent moistureproof lac- 
quer is composed of a cellulose ester or ether, a 
polymerized rosin ester und a volatile organic 
solvent. 


PIPE WRAPPING. Earl M. Converse (to 
Dearborn Chem. Co.). USP 2 360 109, Oct. 10. 
Pipe having a rust-preventive coating is wrapped 
with a pliable strip of woven glass fiber and a 
strip of pliable nonfibrous cellulose derivative or 
regenerated cellulose joined on one side to the 
glass fiber cover and coated on the other side with 
a rust inhibitor. 


AMINOCELLULOSES. Wm. O. Kenyon and 
Delbert D. Reynolds (Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 
2 360 238, Oct. 10. Ethanolaminocelluloses are 
compared without degradation of the cellulose 
components by aminating and deacetylating cellu- 
lose acetate-p-toluene sulfonate by reaction with 
mono- or diethanolamine until the product is 
water-soluble. 


CELLULOSE ESTERS. Guy A. Kirton and 
James B. Kemp (to Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 2 
360 239, Oct. 10. Powder-precipitated cellulose 
acetate-butyrate (35-38% butyryl) is stabilized 
by treatment with a solution of an alkali meta! 
salt of a weak volatile acid, drying while agitating 
the wet cellulose ester, and finally cooling and 
steaming. 


DRY MOUNTING TISSUE. Carl J. Malm 
and Gordon D. Hiatt (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
USP 2 360 252, Oct. 10. A supporting sheet of 
thin tissue is faced on both sides with an adhesive 
composition of cellulose acetate-butyrate, a plas- 
ticizer and an alkyd resin. 


FOIL. Philip R. Hawtin and Cyril Gardner 
(to Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 423 060, Oct. 3. 
In making foils of cellulose acetate or other cellu- 
lose derivatives a soap or an organic derivative 
of fatty acid (e. d. diethylene glycol monostearate 
or triethanolamine oleate) is spread on glass and 
covered with a solution of the cellulose derivative 
in a volatile organic solvent; the foil is stripped 
off after the solvent evaporates. ; 


FOIL. James H. Rooney, Philip R. Hawtin 
and Daniel C. Macpherson (to Henry Dreyfus). 
Can. P. 423 061, Oct. 3. Foils at least 10 mils 
thick are formed from a solution of a film-form- 
ing substance such as a cellulose derivative by 
successive deposition of layers on a support trav- 
elling through a humid atmosphere at a pro- 
gressively decreasing speed such that bubble 
formation is avoided. 





ADHESIVE TAPE. Edward F. Klein and 
Charles Yates (to Beutex Corp.). Can. P. 428 
102, Oct. 10. A pressure-sealing adhesive tape is 
made of transparent cellulose acetate coated with 
a resin composition including a sulphonamide 
resin and a vinyl resin plasticized with ethyl 
phthalyl ethyl glycollate and dibutyl phthalate. 


FILAMENTS AND FOILS. Henry Drey- 
fus. Can. P. 423 207-8, Oct. 17. Fused thermo- 
plastic compositions are extruded into a non- 
solvent liquid by means of a pump which is en- 
tirely immersed in the liquid, and the liquid. is 
electrically heated above the softening point of the 
thermoplastic; and filaments or foils are made 
by extruding a thermoplastic from a hot tube 
into and through a shaping orifice, then setting 
the thermoplastic. 


STABILIZED ACETATE. Bruce S. Farqu- 
har (to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 240, Oct. 17. 
Cellulose acetate is rendered highly stable by 
washing the specially precipitated acetate with 
mineral-free water until the pH of the wash water 
is at least 4.5, and treating with a salt of an alkali 
or alkaline earth metal to neutralize residual com- 
bined sulfate radicals. 


STABILIZED ACETATE. Merle A. Heath 
(to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 241, Oct. 17. 
Highly stable cellulose acetate is obtained by 
acetylating cellulose in presence of not more than 
2% HeSO, as catalyst, hydrolyzing the cellulose 
acetate and neutralizing the remaining sulfate 
radical with the cation of an alkali or alkaline 
earth metal. 


STABILIZED ACETATE. Ferdinand Schulze 
(to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 242, Oct. 17. 
Freshly precipitated cellulose acetate is washed 
with water containing a salt of an alkali or alka- 
line earth metal, then with a limited ey of 
mineral-free water. 


STABILIZED ACETATE. Bruce S. Farquhar 
and Ferdinand Schulze (to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. 
P. 423 248, Oct. 17. Cellulose acetate is freed 
from combined sulfate radicals by washing first 
with mineral-free water to remove acetic acid, 
then steaming to hydrolyze combined sulfate rad- 
icals while draining condensed steam from the 
acetate. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE-PROPION- 
ATE. .Julian W. Hill (to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. 
P. 423 249, Oct. 17. Cellulose is esterified in 
presence of acetaldehyde with a mixture of acetic 
acid and propionic anhydride or of acetic anhy- 
dride and propionic acid. Cellulose acetate- 
butyrate is also produced by a similar process. 


PLANT GROWTH STIMULANT. Herbert 
Stummeyer (to Winthrop Chem. Co.). Can. P. 
423 336, Oct. 17. Water-miscible cellulose ethers 
are among the suitable vehicles for applying plant 
growth:stimulants in the soil with minimum risk 
of loss by putrefaction. 

CHEMICALS 

GLYCEROL FOR RAYONS. Georgia Leffing- 
well and Milton A. Lesser. Rayon Textile Monthy 
25, 460-1 (1944). Uses of glycerol in the pro- 
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duction and treatment of rayon are reviewed. Its 
hygroscopic, plasticizing and solvent properties 
are useful in sizing and weighting textiles, in tex- 
tile marking inks, and in a variety of chemical 
glycerol derivatives such as the alkyd resins. 


WATER-REPELLENT COMPOUNDS. Er- 
nest Zerner and Peter I. Pollak, Warwick Chem- 
ical Corp. Textile Research 14, 242-5 (1944). Cer- 
tain pyridinium compounds containing fatty acid 
amide substituents are more effective than alu- 
minum acetate or formate emulsions for impart- 
ing water-repellency to fabrics. Chemical struc- 
tures corresponding to bad, good and excellent 
repellency are shown. 


SIZING RAYON. James G. McNally (to 
Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 2 360 246, Oct. 10. 
Acetate rayon is sized with an emulsion of sperm 
oil gel in which the emulsifying agent (triethanol- 
amine oleate) remains when water is removed 
from the emulsion deposited on the yarn. 


Chemistry and Industry of Starch. Ralph W. 
Kerr. Academic Press, New York City, 1944; 
472 pp.; price $8.50. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 848 
(1944). 


Amioca: Physical and Chemical Properties. 
Issued jointly by American Maize Products Co., 
Nat’] Starch Products, Inc. and Stein, Hall & Co., 


1944; 16 pp. 
Reviewed in Cotton 108, No. 10, 128 (1944). 


COATED FABRICS 


NEW FINISHES. Anon. Textile Age 8, No. 
9, 86, 88 (1944). New finishes derived from 
plastics or from oils or natural or artificial rub- 
ber permit conversion of cotton fabrics into a 
wide variety of products for many uses, such as 
leather substitutes, gas mask fabric, raincoats, 
upholstery, luggage, washable wall covering, win- 
dow shades and many others. 


FLOCK COATING. M. A. Foley, Rayon 
Processing Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 446 
(1944). Flock as a surface coating, applied by 
spray gun, by vibration or by an electrostatic 
method, is useful in making leather substitutes 
such as suede fininshes and in producing a variety 
of pattern goods. Synthetic fiber flock can be 
effectively used and “Arafioc” is a product made 
from aralac fiber especially for surface uses. 


COATED FABRICS. Francis J. Tuttle, R. B. 
H. Dispersions, Inc. Textile Research 14, 260-9 
(1944). Research developments leading up to 
present practice in the application of rubber and 
pyroxylin coatings to textile fabrics are discussed. 


CELLULOSE COATING. Sidney M. Edel- 
stein. Can. P. 422 964, Oct. 3. Textile fabrics 
are coated with a firmly adhering film of regener- 
ated cellulose by dissolving cellulose in a strongly 
alkaline solution of zinc oxide, applying the solu- 
tion to the fabric and regenerating the solution 
with a slight excess of sulfuric acid . 


DYEING 


DYEING HOSIERY. Anon. Textile World 
94, No. 9, 159, 224 (1944). Blends of acetate and 
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lection of dyes. A formula is given for dyeing 
wool-cotton blends used in army socks. It is pos- 
sible to avoid the preboarding of acetate rayons 
in dyeing hosiery fabric. 


PIGMENT COLORS. Winn W. Chase, Ari- 
dye Corp. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 459 (1944). 
Synthetic fibers which have little or no affinity for 
ordinary dyes can be successfully colored with 
pigments supplied from an aqueous system, from 
organic solvents or from emulsion of oil-in-water 
or water-in-oil. The WO type emulsion is almost 
exclusively used in printing and dyeing rayon 
and other synthetics, although OW emulsions are 
successfully employed for certain plain shades. 
Pigment emulsion can even be applied success- 
fully to Fiberglas and its blends with asbestos or 
cotton. 


SCREEN PRINTING. George Clairmont, 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 464-5 (1944). Auto- 
matic machines for screen printing are success- 
fully used in some of the larger printing estab- 
lishments but are not yet commercially available. 
For multicolor screen printing the machine is 
much more complicated than for single color 
printing and a semiautomatic machine is more 
satisfactory. 


DYEING SYNTHETICS. Ludwig Fusser and 
H. E. Hager, General Dyestuff Corp. Rayon Tez- 
tile Monthly 25, 455-8 (1944). Dyeing and meth- 
ods of application are discussed for improving 
the laundry fastness of direct colors on rayon; 
for application of vat dyes as such or in simulta- 
neous treatment with permanent cellulosic finishes 
on rayon; dyeing high tenacity rayons, Bemberg 
and acetate rayons, nylon, Vinyon and Aralac. 
Dyeing of blends is also considered. 


LUMINESCENT FABRICS. M. A. Heikkila, 
New Jersey Zinc Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 
463 (1944). Flourescent pigments (no afterglow) 
are sulfides of zinc or cadmium; they are light fast 
and suitable for almost all types of textile print- 
ing or coating. Phosphorescent pigments with 
short afterglow (up to 2 hours) are also sulfides 
of zinc or cadmium, coarser than fluorescent pig- 
ments but adaptable to most textile printing or 
coating processes. Phosphorescent pigments with 
long afterglow (6-12 hours or more) are sulfides 
of calcium or strontium. They are sensitive to 
moisture, coarse and not easy to handle in print- 
ing pastes but make excellent coating materials. 


DYE AFFINITY OF WOOL. Arthur N. Pat- 
terson, S. Stroock & Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 
25, 465 (1944). The dye affinities of wool have 
been compared with those of alpaca and camel 
hair for 3 types of dyes (Alizarin Blue, Phloxine 
Red and Fast Light Yellow). Wool has more af- 
finity for these dyes than either of the tested hair 
fibers which means that special attention must be 
given to dyeing of blends, whether by equalizing 
the absorption rate or by selecting blends of dyes. 


PRINTING LINING. Technicus. Textile 
Recorder 61, No. 738, 63-4, 66-7 (1944). Practi- 
cal suggestions are offered for singeing, desizing, 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing of plain 





cuprammonium rayons require special care in se- 





and mercerized cotton lining in sateen and twill 
weaves. 


DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Roy H. 
Kienle and Frederick E. Petke (to American Cy- 
anamid Co.). USP 2 359 735, Oct. 10. Synthetic 
fibers of the vinyl chloride-acetate copolymer 
type are dyed with a dispersed oil-soluble dye in 
an aqueous medium containing 1-3% of an ester 
which is not a solvent for the copolymer, and in 
absence of any organic solvent for the copolymer. 


TWO-TONE EFFECTS. Wm. Milne and An- 
thony J. Tokarz (to Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.). 
USP 2 359 776, Oct. 10. A continuous method of 
producing resist-like two-tone effects on textiles 
comprises printing a pattern or design with water 
and a soluble thickening agent in such amounts 
that the aqueous mixture is held in the depress- 
ions of the printing roll, and continuously dyeing 
the fabric in an aqueous bath while the design 
areas are still damp. 


PRINTING FABRICS. Nicholas Solanko. 
USP 2 360 592, Oct. 17. Lappings are applied at 
intervals around the rotating cylinder of a fabric 
printing machine by means of a smaller roll ro- 
tating against the cylinder. 


EMULSION PRINTING PASTE. Florian 
Enderlin and Luzius Schibler (to Soc. of Chem. 
Ind. in Basle). USP 2 361 277. Oct. 24. A stahle 
aqueous emulsion paste for printing textile fah- 
rics contains not over 12% of casein as an alkali 
metal caseinate in presence of formaldehyde, and 
also contains another compound (such as urea, 
guanidine or melamine) capable of forming a 
resin with formaldehyde. 


TECHNIQUE OF DYEING RAYON. H. A. 
Thomas, Emmitt & Co., Manchester, 1944; 67 pp. 
Price 2s 6d. 

Reviewed in Textile Recorder 61, No. 738, 74 
(1944). : 


Color Reaction to Creaseproof Finishing With 
Resifin 2. Ciba Co., Inc., New York City, 1944. 


Microscopical Observations of Wool Dveing. 
Bull. 757, Caleo Chem. Div., Am. Cyanamid Co., 
New York City, 1944. 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 9, 226 
(1944). 


FABRICS 

RAYON CHECK FABRICS. Anon. Am. 

Wool Cotton Reptr. 58, No. 42, 7-9, 31 (1944). 

New and improved viscose and acetate yarns will 

be made available for cross-dyed checks. A sam- 
ple is described and illustrated. 


WOOL MILITARY FABRICS. Anon. Textile 
World 94, No. 10, 101, 103 (1944). A self-lined 
wool-rayon blend developed for military use has a 
promising future for civilian wear. An alpaca- 
mohair pile fabric with exceptional heat insulat- 
ing capacity is also in use and will be available 
for sports clothes after the war. Climate charts 


‘ developed by the Quartermaster for the army 


will be useful in selecting garments for specific 
uses. , 








BONDED FIBER FABRIC. C. W. Bendigo, 
Textile World. Textile World 94, No. 10, 84-5 
(1944). Efforts to make fabrics without spin- 
ning, weaving or knitting have resulted in 3 types 
of bonded fiber products, namely those in which 
the bond is produced by chemical action, by an 
adhesive, and by a thermoplastic fiber included 
in the web. There are many applications such as 
an inexpensive leather substitute developed at 
Texas Technological College, a tea bag fabric by 
Kendall Mills, heat-sealing fabrics and a variety 
of other industrial uses. 


STAPLE FIBER CANDLE WICKS. J. 
Chlosta. Chemiker-Ztg. 68, 7-9 (1944). In chang- 
ing from cotton to rayon staple fiber candle wicks 
it was found that ash content, spinning method 
and fiber character are important; fiber length is 
not while fineness and yarn strength are minor 
factors. 


WATER-REPELLENT FABRIC. A. Cornhall, 
Cornhall & Malamut. Textile World 94, No. 10, 
96-7 (1944). From the converter’s standpoint it 
should be possible to eliminate shrinkage in treat- 
ing fabrics to render them water-repellent. Some 
improvements in repellency could be gained by 
changes in garment design. An example is the 
use of water-repellent linings i in raincoats and the 
like. 


LUMINESCENT FABRICS. Christopher S. 
Jones. Textile Age 8, No. 10, 86, 88 (1944). Lu- 
minescent cordage is useful for lifelines and other 
ropes in rescues at sea. Luminescent fabrics have 
numerous uses quite aside from decorative effects. 
Luminophors generally contain CaS although 
radioactive elements, not needing activation by 
light, are sometimes employed. A variety of 
colors can be obtained by selecting the luminophor 
components. 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. F. T. Mosedale, 
U.S. Testing Co. Nat’l. Wool Grower 34 No. 10, 
18-19 (1944). Tests made for the Am. Woo! 
Council show several points of superiority of all- 
wool blankets over rayon blends. The superiority 
is especially apparent after laundering. 


COTTON DUCK. Horace L. Pratt, Textile 
World 94, No. 9, 118-9, 121, 192 (1944). To meet 
war demands cotton duck production was stepped 
up by improving conditions with air changing 
equipment; fitting twisters with cylinder ball 
bearings, automatic electric knock-offs and sepa- 
rators; fitting beamers with variable speed trans- 
mission and air brakes; providing warp handling 
equipment; enlarging loom beams and providing 
overhead handling at the point of shipping. 


ENEMY TEXTILES. Harold E. Reed, Tex- 
tile World, Textile World 94, No. 10, 79-83 (1944). 
Examination of captured fabrics indicates that 
the Germans were not prepared with a sufficient 
range of textiles for warfare on as many fronts 
and under all the climatic conditions which they 
actually encountered. Availability was a large 
factor in their choice of linen and rayon for many 


fabrics. The yarns in German fabrics are of fine © 


count and very evenly shrunk. A starch finish is 
almost the only approach to waterproofing, mil- 








dewproofing and fireproofing on most German fab- 
rics. Japanese fabrics show some originality in 
adapting available materials to specific use but 
not in producing fabrics for garments with su- 
perior properties. Use of very similar blanket 
fabrics with less than 9% wool both on Attu and 
in New Guinea indicates a serious wool shortage 
in Japan. The variety of fabrics used by Japan 
in a single garment is illustrated by an overcoat 
having a cotton face fabric, cotton lining, linen in- 
ner lining, quilted cotton padding, wadded with 
silk and rice papers, white rayon pile, wool pile, 
dyed rayon pile and rabbit fur. 


SLEEPING BLANKET. Samuel E. Staines 
(to Botany Worsted Mills). USP 2 359 591, 
Oct. 3. Blanket fabric is made with a filler com- 
posed of a core spirally wound with thread in 
such a way that warp threads periodically cross 
and form pairs of twists with 2 compound fillers 
periodically passing between the twists, then di- 
verging toward adjoining twists. The fabric also 
has a nap facing on both sides, raised mainly 
from the spirally wound fillers so that the blanket 
is composed of air spaces and the warp and filler 
enclosing the air spaces. 


WOVEN FABRIC. Robert Whewell (to United 
Merchants & Mfrs., Inc.). USP 2 359 953, Oct. 
10. A woven fabric has an open work pattern of 
warp and weft threads, a body portion of close 
plain weave and a pattern formed by the con- 
trasting open and close weave areas. 


GIRDLES. Louis J. A. Amyot. USP 2 360 
032, Oct. 10. A woven tubular for girdles com- 
prises a single set of vertical weft yarns, woven 
with a number of sets of horizontal warp yarns 
woven with the weft yarns to define 3 sections, 
namely a body section and 2 lip sections, forming 
a 2-ply waist band composed partly of elastic and 
partly of nonstretchable yarn. 


BOLTING CLOTH. Robert A. McFarlane (to 
Courtaulds Ltd.). USP 2 360 245, Oct. 10. Bolt- 
ing cloth or grit gauze is made of nylon threads 
in which the mesh is fixed by an alkyd resin and 
a small amount of an organic compound which 
renders the nylon compatible with the resin. 


PILE FABRIC SEAMS. George W. Wesson 
(to The Singer Mfg. Co.). USP 2 360 747, Oct. 
17. Raw edges on the base of a pile fabric are 
finished by sewing a binding strip along the pile 
face of the raw edge but with the main body of 
the binding strip on the base fabric side of the 
edge, the seam consisting of separate parallel rows 
of thread loops through the base fabric, one pene- 
trating the binding strip and the other buried in 
the pile. 


HOSIERY. Minnie W. Pollins. USP 2 360 
890, Oct. 24. A mesh stocking has a crocheted 
leg, crocheted to a knitted foot at the bottom and 
to a knitted top band at the top head. 


TRACING CLOTH. Nathan J. Brown. USP 
2 361 082, Oct. 24. Waterproof tracing cloth, 
transparent enough for use as a negative in mak- 
ing blue prints, and roughened on one side for 
pencil marking, is continuously produced on a 
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drum coated with a layer of insolubilized protein 
and roughened by sand blasting. The fabric on 
the drum is thoroughly impregnated with a solu- 
tion of plasticized cellulose ester and is not strip- 
ped off until the cellulose ester forms a coating on 
both sides of the fabric. 


SEAL STRIP. Louis Spraragen (to Bridge- 
port Fabrics, Inc.). Can P. 422 993, Oct. 3. The 
resilient bead of a sealing strip has a fabric at- 
taching strip which is flexible and resilient, with 
high carrying strength, and the attaching strip is 
reinforced with a strip of stiffer materia] extend- 
ing around the bead to form a back. 


ELASTIC FABRIC. Joseph R. Wylde and 
Harold A. Swift (to Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 
423 195, Oct. 10. A single ply elastic fabric has 
inelastic warp and weft threads interwoven with 
elastic warp and weft threads in such a way that 
the elastic threads lie at or near the rear face of 
the fabric. 


Spectrophotometric Prediction of Color of 
Wool Blends. Tech. Bull. 758, Calco Chem. Div., 
Am. Cyanamid Co., New York City, 1944. 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 10, 186 
(1944). Be a: 


FIBERS, NATURAL 


SCOURING WOOL. Anon. Textile World 94. 
No. 10, 94-5 (1944). Continuous solvent scour- 
ing of woolen and worsted goods permits fulling 
without the use of soap and prevents damage of 
the fabric. The wool oil recovered in this opera- 
tion may be wholly or partly a substitute for pur- 
chased oil in the mill. Continuous scouring is 
carried on in the Derby dry cleaning machine, 7 
of which are in operation. 


COTTON VARIETIES. Paul Ceresole. Cot- 
ton Trade Journal 24, No. 9, 51, 98 (1944); 
Among the Egyptian long staple cottons, Malaki 
is generally considered the best but Karnak is a 
remarkable fiber though somewhat inferior to 
Malaki in spinning properties. It is much supe- 
rior to Malaki in yield. Other high yielding va- 
rieties are Ashmouni-Zagora, Sakha 4, Maarad 
and Giza 7. 


LONG STAPLE FIBERS. James Chatfield. 
Textile Age 8, No. 10, 54, 68, 70, 72 (1944). Prin- 
ciples to be observed in long draft spinning of 
long staple fibers are discussed with particular 
attention to equipment cost and the strengthening 
of the fibers. 


HEMP RESEARCH. J. Connolly, Fibres, 
Fabrics & Cordage 11, 344 (1944). Hemp can be 
made into many industrial and domestic fabrics. 
A co-ordinated program of chemical, mechanical 
and economic research should be able to increase 
the annual production in the U. S. to 100,000 tons, 
especially since hemp can be plasticized and used 
in the same fields as rayon and nylon. 


FIBER DENSITY. J. W. Illingworth, Tez- 
tile Recorder 61, No. 738, 57-61, 67 (1944). Den- 
sities of textile fibers range from nylon (1.14) to 
Velon (1.72), natural fibers being between these 





extremes. Among the inorganic fibers the den- 
sity of Fiberglas is 2.56 while asbestos ranges 
from 2.1 to 2.7. Apparent densities in water are 
greater for hygroscopic fibers than the true 
density for all values of regain. It is obvious 
that shrinking occurs in the total fiber volume 
when -moisture is absorbed. A study of this 
shrinkage is helpful in considering the mechan- 
ism of moisture absorption. The behavior of 
fibers in other liquid mediums is also considered. 


PLASTIC FURS. Harriet Rivard, Am. Wool 
Council, National Wool Grower 324, No. 10, 16-17 
(1944). The new Calva plastic process for treating 
sheepskins makes possible the successful imitation 
of a variety of furs and can also be used for 
shrinkproofing, waterproofing and mothproofing 
fibers. The process is versatile in that it can be 
used either to make bristles stiffer or to make 
harsh fibers softer. 


RAYON WOOL BLENDS. Robert A. Smith, 
Am. Viscose Corp. Am. Wool & Cotton Reporter 
94, No. 9, 129-131 (1944). Varied-length rayon 
staple blends better with wool than constant 
length staple and requires less pins for gilling it. 
Varied-length viscose rayon staple fiber is now 
available either in bright or dull lusters. 


AMARYLLIS FAMILY .FIBERS. A. C. 
Whitford, Textile Age 8, No. 9, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82, 
84 (1944). Fibers of several Furcraea varieties 
are described and illustrated; they belong to the 
same family (Amaryllis) as agave. The best 
known of these fibers is mauritius; others include 
cabuya, Cuban pita, fique and chuchao. 


BROMELIACEAE FIBERS. A. C. Whitford. 
S. Stroock & Co. Textile Age 8, No. 10, 74, 76, 
78, 82 (1944). The characteristics of coconut, 
pineapple, caroa and other fibers of the same fam- 
ily are discussed and photographs are shown. 
Pineapple fiber is one of the better cellulosic 
fibers from the structural standpoint. 


FILTER. Chester G. and Geoffrey Gilbert (to 
Gilbert Process Corp.). USP 2 361 092, Oct. 24. 
A filter mass is prepared by gradually impreg- 
nating loose cellulosic fiber with sodium silicate 
while mixing the materials, then chemically pre- 
cipitating silica on the fibers to form a porus 
stiffened mass of fiber and silica gel. 


BATT. Louis P. Miller (to Miller-Jonas Hold- 
ing Co.). USP 2 361 310, Oct. 24. A continuous 
lengthwise lap of fur fiber is prepared in which 
the fibers are heterogeneously arranged in uni- 
formly thick layers with the fibers sufficiently 
felted to make the whole lap self-sustaining and 
permit its separation into independent layers. 


NONFELTING WOOL. Archibald J. Hall and 
Frederick C. Wood (to Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 449, Oct. 24. The felting 
tendency of wool is reduced without damage to 
the fiber by treatment with caustic alkali dispersed 
in an organic solvent such as a liquid hydrocarbon 
or an alcohol. 


Brief Study of Textile Fibers and Their Phys- 
ical and Chemical Properties. Wm. Huber. Rhode 








Island School of Design, Providence, R. I., 1944; 
73 pp.; price $1.00. 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 10, 150 
(1944). 


Phosphorescence of Textile Fibers and Other 
Substances. Tech. Bull. 753, Calco Chem. Div., 
Am. Cyanamid Co., New York City, 1944. 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 10, 186 
(1944). 


FIBERS, RAYON 

RAYON STAPLE FIBER. E. H. Dreher, Am. 
Viscose Co. Am. Wool Cotten Reptr. 58, No. 
40, 9-10, 42 (1944). Both viscose and acetate 
rayon are produced in staple fibers up to 5.5 
deniers, especially for use on the cotton system of 
machinery. At 58% relative humidity and 78°F 
rayon staple has a moisture regain of about 11%. 
The optimum staple length for strength of yarn 
depends on the denier and ranges from about 1.5 
to 3”. The operations of opening, blending, pick- 
ing, carding, drawing and spinning are discussed. 


LONG STAPLE FIBERS. Bill McComb. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 432-3 (1944). Draft 
calculations are presented for drawing long staple 
synthetic fibers and the factors which affect draft- 
ing of rayon are discussed as related to fiber con- 
trol. A special rayon frame uses larger rolls 
than on a cotton frame. 


AMERICAN RAYON. H. R. Mauersberger. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 434-6 (1944). A re- 
vised table of denier and filament numbers of 
American rayon yarns is presented. Revisions 
have also been made in high tenacity yarns and 
hosiery yarns, and these changes are recorded. 


FUTURE OF RAYON. W. B. Olmsted, Jr., 
Am. Viscose Corp. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 
418-9 (1944). There is increasing trend toward 
greater specialization in rayon products, based 
partly on the versatility and adaptability of rayon 
staple fiber. The trend toward higher strength 
in rayon yarns is well illustrated by tire cord, 
fragmentation. bomb parachutes and other cur- 
rent uses of high tenacity rayons and a consid- 
erable expansion of uses for such yarns is to.be 
anticipated. , 


RAYON. Steven M. Spencer, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Cotton Trade Journal 24, No. 9, 
96-8 (1944). High tenacity rayon, made chiefly 
from cotton linters, is much used in cargo para- 
chutes, and a variety of other products requiring 
high tensile strength. Blends of rayon and nylon 
would have a number of useful properties such 
as freedom from shrinkage and superior dry- 
cleaning behavior. Rayon tow (untwisted rope) 
is used in packing and other products. 


RAYON. Louise Whitney, Am. Viscose Corp. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 425-8 (1944). A re- 
view of technical and economic progress in the 
rayon industry during the past year. 


HOLLOW THREADS. Hermann Holzmann. 
USP 2 360 680, Oct. 17 (vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian). A spinning nozzle for pro- 
ducing hollow filaments from rayon or cellulose 
wool has a nozzle with at least one orifice in its 


base; and a cavity-forming core near the nozzle 
orifice has a transverse wire integral with the 
core and connected at the inlet orifice. 


ACETATE RAYON. William Whitehead (to 
Camille Dreyfus). Can. P. 423 478, Oct. 24. 
Acetate rayon is spun into a setting medium and 
the resulting filament is allowed to fall of its own 
weight onto a conveying surface moving at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the speed of fall. 


FIBERS, SYNTHETIC 

CASEIN FIBER. George Broun. Southern 

Knitter 10, No. 8, 32, 60 (1944). The dyeing be- 

havior and other properties of casein fiber hosiery 

constructions are discussed, as compared with 
natural fiber. 


SOYBEAN FIBER. A. C. Robert. Textile 
Age 8, No. 10, 48, 50, 55-6 (1944). The steps in- 
volved in production of fiber from soybean pro- 
tein are described and uses of the fiber are dis- 
cussed, especially as to blends with other fibers 
such as wool. 


PLASTIC FIBER. Howard E. Shearer, Am. 
Viscose Corp. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 431-2 
(1944). Vinyon CF is produced in stretched, un- 
stretched and high stretched varieties either as 
continuous filaments or as staple fiber or tow. Its 
principal uses are in filter cloth and other indus- 
trial fabrics requiring chemical resistance or high 
strength. Vinyon HH-2 has a lower softening 
point and is produced only as unstretched fiber. 
It is used to produce felts or blanket fabrics and 
to make a hard boardlike sheet. Both types may 
be used for bonding other fibers. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Twentieth Annual 
Survey. Textile World 94, No. 9, 99-117 (1944). 
Papers on synthetics’ wartime progress and peace- 
time growth, William B. Dall, Textile World; tri- 
cot fabrics as a major development in synthetics, 
Thomas H. Johnson, Am. Viscose Corp.; tricot 
machines and fabrics, teaching 2-bar designs, C. 
W. Bendigo, Textile World; tricot knitting tech- 
nique, Otto Englehard; tricot finishing for volume 
production, Anon.; new synthetic yarns awaiting 
postwar production, Anon.; tire cord investigation 
through rayon superior to cotton, C. W. Bendigo, 
Textile World; efficient tire cord layout at the new 
Clemson plant, T. O. Ott, Jr., Textile World; tire 
cord plant foreshadows postwar mill design. Earl 
Mauldin, Textile World; rayon staple fiber in- 
creasing on tow-to-top system, Anon. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Burt F. Faris (to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 359 833, 
Oct. 10. A fiber-forming product is made by in- 
terpolymerizing a polyamide-forming composi- 
tion with 5-15% of an aminocarboxylic acid or 
of a mixture of a diamine and a dicarboxylic acid 
in equimolecular proportions. 


POLYAMIDE FIBERS. Elmore L. Martin 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 359 
867, Oct. 10. A polymer fiber, more receptive to 
acid dyes than the conventional nylon type of 
fiber, is made by interpolymerizing the usual ny- 
lon component with 5-25% of a diamine and a 
dicarboxylic acid or of an aminocarboxylic acid. 
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INSULATED WIRE. Robert J. Aust (to P. 
R. Mallory & Co.). USP 2 360 312, Oct. 17. Con- 
ducting wires are insulated with a sheath of 
thermoplastic fibers and are separated into 
lengths by heating the sheath around its circum- 
ference at predetermined intervals, to coalesce the 
fibers, then cutting through the sheath and wire. 


NYLON TYPE FIBERS. Henry Dreyfus, 
Robert W. Moncrieff and Charles W. Simmons (to 
Celanese Corp. of Am.). USP 2 360 406, Oct. 17. 
A fiber-forming polyamide is converted to fibers, 
threads, yarns, films or foils and set in a liquid 
vehicle which is not a solvent for the polymer and 
which contains at least 2% formic or acetic acid. 


STEAMING NYLON. Dale F. Babcock (to 
Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can P. 423 235, Oct. 17. A 
synthetic linear polymer is spun from a melt as a 
continuous filament which is wound without cold 
drawing but is steamed between the solidification 
zone and the winder to reduce the stretching 
tendency of the wound filament. 


TREATING NYILON. Gerard Jean Berchet 
(to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 247, Oct. 17. 


* Nylon type products having an intrinsic viscosity 


above 0.4 are treated with a isocyanate, an 
isothiocyanate or a diisothiocyanate. 


MELT SPINNING. Donald H. Hull (to Can. 
Ind., Ltd.). Can P. 423 251, Oct. 17. A filament 
spun from an organic melt is quenched in a down- 
ward flowing stream of quenching liquid which is 
chemically inert to the filaments. 


NYLON BRISTLES. Roger G. Aitken (to 
Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can P. 423, 252, Oct. 17. Nylon 
type bristles for use in brushes are coated with a 
polymer of ethylene oxide. 


NYLON BRISTLES. Maurice L. Macht and 
Malcolm M. Renfrew (to Can. Ind., Ltd.). Can. 
P. 423 2538, Oct. 17. Nylon type bristles for 
brushes are coated with fatty alcohols not lower 
than dodecyl] nor higher than octadecy] alcohol. 


HAZARDS 


COTTON MILL FIRES. T. O. Ott, Jr., Tex- 
tile World. Textile World 94, No. 10, 109, 111 
(1944). Nearly half of cotton mill fires start in 
opening and picking rooms, a frequent cause be- 
ing sparks throw by tramp iron. Magnetic re- 
movers serve to eliminate this cause of fire while 
foreign materials of other kinds may be trapped 
in curved ducts. 


INSTRUMENTS 


ELECTRONICS AND TEXTILES. James T. 
Meador. Textile Bulletin 67, No. 3, 37-8, 45 (1944) 
There are 8 principal types of electronic tubes 
which are used in industrial application. Some 
practical uses include control or instrumentation 
in electrical precipitation; high frequency heat- 
ing for setting the twist in rayon cord tire fab- 
rics and drying textile yarns; magnetic separa- 
tion; rectifiers for converting a. c. to d. c.; con- 
stant speed electric motors; color gratings, count- 
ing, sorting and detecting defects; and control of 
spot welding. 








ELECTRONIC CONTROL. Harold E. Reed, 
Textile World. Textile World 94, No. 9, 155, 157 
(1944). Electron tubes permit stepless control 
of motor speeds; indicate smoke density and 
thereby assist in better boiler combustion; help 
to prevent mildew by the action of ultraviolet 
rays in germicidal lamps, and perform numerous 
operations in textile mills through the device of 
photoelectric cells. 


UNIFORM SLIVER. Arthur P. Lewis (to 
U. S. Rubber Co.). USP 2 361 217, Oct. 24. High 
uniformity of weight is achieved in producing 
sliver on drafting rolls by means of a photoelec- 
tric control device which depends for its action 
on the thickness of the fiber web. 


KNITTING 


KNITTING. C. W. Bendigo, Textile World. 
Textile World 94, No. 10, 90-1 (1944). Synthetic 
yarns spun on the silk system have a low twist 
but their strength is adequate. Sizing must re- 
ceive particularly careful attention in knitting 
hosiery. Spun rayon will be increasingly impor- 
tant since the staple can be conformed to any 
specification of length, strength, diameter and 
other properties. There are differences of opinion 
as to whether wax finishes are best applied from 
an aqueous emulsion or from an organic solution. 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING. John D. 
Moyer, Sterling Hosiery Mills, Cotton 108, No. 9, 
157-8, 160; No. 10, 155-6 (1944). Instructions 
are given for operating the Reading machine for 
making full-fashioned hosiery. 


KNITTING. Oscar Fregeolle (to Hemphill 
Co.). USP 2 360 668, Oct. 17. Split fabric is 
knitted on acircular, independent needle machine 
by simultaneously knitting with separate yarns 
on two groups of needles, one yarn drawn over 
the back while the other yarn is drawn in the 
throats of the sinkers. 


KNITTED FABRIC. Walter A. Saussaman 
and Jeremiah L. Bausher (to Infants Socks, Inc.). 
USP 2 361 152, Oct. 24. Fabric is knit with a 
base of wales and courses of elastic body yarn 
under tension and selectively knit walewise non- 
elastic wrap yarns applied in larger stitches than 
those of the body yarn and raised above the face 
of the fabric to form a design. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Oscar Fregeolle (to 
Hemphill Co.). USP 2 361 280, Oct. 24. The 
effective separation between two feeding yarns 
on a knitting machine is increased by feeding one 
yarn below the other and engaging this yarn only 
in a needle hook while drawing the needle down- 
ward before the next needle engages both yarns. 


LAMINATES 


LAMINATES. Anon. Ind. Bull. (A. D. Little, 
Inc.), No. 204, 1-2 (1944). Several types of res- 
ins are now available which can be used under 
contact pressure (without any applied press- 
ure) for making laminated fiber materials from 
canvas or Fiberglas. The equipment is simple 
and inexpensive and the products have high 
strength and other desirable characteristics. 








LAMINATING COTTON FABRICS. Ralph 
N. Prince and Joseph Seiberlich, Univ. of New 
Hampshire. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 447-8 
(1944). Cotton was selected for lamination tests 
because it is compatible with the resin to be em- 
ployed, its chemical properties are most favorable 
and it is in the widest industrial use. The tests 
were made with 7 styles of fabrics, using a special 
low pressure laminating resin of the Bakelite type 
in a highly alkaline resin syrup containing about 
86% solids. Single ply laminates were made be- 
cause they reveal most sharply the differences in 
properties caused by differences in fabrics. In 
general close weaves are more desirable for lami- 
nating but they cause much more bubble forma- 
tion during impregnation. All the fabrics were 
swelled slightly by the resin syrup. Mercerized 
fabrics retained far less resins than fabrics pre- 
treated in other ways. 


MACHINES 
SHEARING WOOL FABRICS. Anon. Am. 
Wool Cotton Reptr. 58, No. 39, 11, 43-4 (1944). 
The shear is an expensive machine and an 
essential unit in textile mills. Suggestions 
are presented for keeping these machines in the 
best possible condition and for setting them ac- 
cording to the fabric to be sheared. Types of 
raising brushes and the preferred speed for va- 
rious fabrics are discussed. 


AUTOMATIC QUILLER. Anon. Textile 
World 94, No. 9, 189, 141; No. 10, 98-9 (1944). 
The Abbott automatic quiller has spindles travel- 
ing all around the machine; the preferred speed is 
20-25 heads a minute. The rack controls package 
diameter; the operator does not have to touch 
either empty or full bobbins to operate the ma- 
chine. The Universal automatic winder has an 
electrically controlled mechanical doffer, and op- 
erates at 4800 rpm for most yarns. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT. Anon. Textile 
World 94, No. 9, 161-3; No. 10, 183-4, 186 (1944). 
Illustrated descriptions of a new tricot fabric 
dryer; a 3-wheeled rubber tired hand truck for 
handling dye beams; a built up paper, plastic and 
metal bobbin for automatic looms; an electronic 
power generator; a spot removing fountain 
brush; an oil impregnated spinning saddle; a 
high strength bobbin; a self-sealed ball bearing; 
an electrowelded steel narrow-fabric beam; an 
abrasion tester for wet fabrics; 2 new infrared 
heat lamps; a rapid-mounting sheave; and a pro- 
tected air-cooled electric motor. 


FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE. Lincojute. Fi- 
bres, Fabrics & Cordage 11, 238-9 (1944). Use 
of stainless steel in twisting and polishing, clean- 
ing of machine parts and yarn softener rolls, 
modernization of bundling presses and improve- 
ments in reel efficiency are among the principal 
methods of modernizing flax, hemp and jute ma- 
chinery during wartime. 


PERLOK SYSTEM. J. L. Lohrke, Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, 437-8 (1944). The Perlok 
machine converts continuous filaments of rayon 
directly into slivers of staple fiber. It utilizes 
breaker wheels to cut the fiber so that it breaks 





at a low tension. The machine must be operated 
in such a way as to avoid loose cutting of fibers. 
Nylon is not directly applicable to the Perlok 
treatment but probably would be if it could be 
furnished without twist. 


MATERIAL HANDLING. Harold E. Reed, 
Textile World. Textile World 94, No. 9, 49, 151 
(1944). An overhead conveyor system covering 
every room in the Talbot Woolen Mill is described 
and illustrated. It handles jack spools, cross rolls, 
bobbin boxes and waste material. 


LONG DRAFT ROLL. Beswick. USP 2 359 
610, Oct. 3. A long draft drawing roll has suc- 
cessive rolls driven at progressively higher speed, 
concentric troughs close to the rolls and a device 
for passing roving progressively over the ridges 
and between the trough and rolls in such a way 
that bunching or snarling of the roving is pre- 
vented. 


WICK MACHINE. Samuel 8S. Steinberg... USP 
2 360 080, Oct. 10. A wick making machine has a 
mechanism for folding the margins of a strip of 
screening around the margins of a narrower wick 


strip on a series of folding rolls in pairs, one - 


roll of the first series having sets of spaced points 
projecting from its periphery while another roll 
has peripheral grooves to receive the points. 


WINDER AND TWISTER. Joseph Noguera. 
USP 2 360 153, Oct. 10. A winder and twister 
for textile fibers has 2 bobbins mounted in oppo- 
site positions on a frame which rotates on a drum 
inside the frame to rotate the bobbins each on its 
own axis; the drum is rotated in the same direc- 
tion as the frame and 2 ends of fiber are fed into 
the device from opposite ends of a feed tube 
through openings leading to the bobbins. 


MULTIPLE CARDS. Harmon B. Riehl (to 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.). USP 2 360 583, Oct. 
17. A single feed for all the receptacles of a mul- 
tiple card has conveyor units which advance the 
material along a path common to all the receptacle 
inlets and a feed control device associated with 


each receptacle. 


WINDER. George W. Lane (to Van Vlaan- 
deren Machine Co.). USP 2 360 609, Oct. 17. A 
winder which measures the fabric has a rotating 
drum against which the fabric is held so that it 
does not slip, and a core on which the fabric is 
wound under pressure which can be varied by 
hand. 


WINDER. Ernest R. Swanson and Charles 
H. Jones (to Universal Winding Co.). USP 2 
360 909, Oct. 24. The thread guide of a winder is 
arranged for reciprocal motion so that it ulti- 
mately lengthens and shortens the traverse 
strokes of the thread guide during cycles in 
which the maximum and minimum traverse 
strokes are progressively shortened until the 
package is completely wound. 


YARN TENSIONING DEVICE. Herbert 
Lasch. USP 2 361 041, Oct. 24. A tensioning de- 
vice for a yarn throwing machine has a pivoted 
balloon guide mounted so that its movements 
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shorten and lengthen the balloon, a pivoted guide 
moving at right angles to the balloon guide, and 
a counter-balance maintaining the two sides in 
such relative positions that deflection of the yarn 
is lessened as the balloon shortens and increased 
as the balloon lengthens. 


SLIVERS. Louis P. Miller (to Miller-Jones 
Holding Co.). USP 2 361 308-9, Oct. 24. Fur 
fibers are formed into slivers by separating a 
lap of the fiber into lengthwise masses and sub- 
jecting each mass to simultaneous vibration and 
rotational forces; fibers near the sliver core are 
oriented lengthwise while fibers near the outside 
are coiled around the core, thus avoiding the 
necessity of using a thread core. 


MILLS 


MILL VENTILATION. 8S. W. Foster, David- 
son & Co., Ltd. Fibres, Fabrics & Cordage 11, 
332-3 (1944). Recent progress in the effective 
ventilation of scutch mills in the linen industry is 
described and illustrated. The turbine scutchers 
are placed under suction and a dust collector out- 
side the building is used to prevent scattering of 
dust in the mill atmosphere. 


NOISE REDUCTION. John M. Johnston, 
McGraw-Hill Co. Textile World 94, No. 10, 105, 
107 (1944). The latest principle in mill noise re- 
duction is to construct the walls at an angle of 
5-10° to deflect sound toward a sound absorbing 
ceiling, machines being mounted on vibration ab- 
sorbing pads wherever feasible. 


MODERNIZATION. Henry Miedendorp, Jr. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 467-72 (1944). Sug- 
gestions are offered for planning modernization 
and replacement of equipment in the post war 
period. Group drive layouts to save power, im- 
provements in selection and application of lubri- 
cants, use of control instruments in slashing and 
dyeing, proper illumination, prevention of static 
electricity, controlled humidification; air condi- 
tioning and water purification are important op- 
portunities. 


COLOR IN MILLS. S. W. Quisenberry, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Cotton 108, No. 9, 
97-9 110;No. 10, 100-3 (1944). Correlation of 
3-dimensional vision with the safety color code 
into a comprehensive plan for establishing 2 
working environment for maximum operating ef- 
ficiency and plant maintenance involves selection 
of colors to relieve monotony, avoid distraction 
and resist soiling. The safety color code can be 
used to excellent advantage in such a scheme. 


PEST CONTROL 


FUNGUS CONTROL. George A. Zentmyer, 
Conn. Ag. Exp. Station. Science 100, 294-5 
(1944). There is some evidence that the fungis- 
tatic effect of 8-hydroxyquinoline is due to removal 
of trace metals, essential to fungus growth, from 
the available conditions. It is suggested that 
chemicals particularly adapted to such effects on 
trace metals might be developed for fungus con- 
trol. Copper, manganese, iron and zinc are the 
principal metals to be considered. 
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PROCESSING 
RESIN TREATMENT. Anon.’ Fairfax 
Monthly 4, 173-4 (1944). Several British Patents 
for resin treatment of textile fibers or fabrics are 
reviewed. The disclosures include treatments of 
linen, wool and cotton fabrics with urea-formalde- 
hyde or vinyl resins, methyl methacrylate and 
other products. In some cases polymerization is 
effected on the fibers. 


DRYING TEXTILES. C. A. French, Ind. 
Heat Engineering Co., Textile World 94, No. 10, 
113, 115 (1944). Fuel economy is only one of 
numerous advantages gained by utilizing both the 
radiant and the sensible heat of the fuel utilized 
in drying ovens for textiles. In a direct oven it 
is possible to combine drying, curing and solvent 
evaporation. Thermal efficiency is 80-90% as 
against 20-50% in steam driers. 


MERCERIZING. R. Lindenmaier, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc. Textile World 94, No. 9, 
145, 147, 218, 220, 222, 224 (1944). In merceriz- 
ing, a process now a century old, the chemical 
and physical effects are still under investigation ; 
uniformity is a major goal. A modern warp mer- 
cerizing machine is a great advance over early 
apparatus but the basic principles remain un- 
changed. 


MERCERIZING. C. Norris Rabold, Union 
Bleachery. Textile World 94, No. 117, 192 
(1944). Impurities in the recovered caustic from 
boiling out operations impair the quality of goods 
and add to mercerizing costs. The usual impuri- 
ties include. pectins, starch, soap, wax and lint. 
Although some of these impurities are colloidal 
much improvement can be effected by proper fil- 
tration. 


DRYING RAYON. John W. Reinhardt. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 442-3 (1944). In the 
throwing mill rayon is preferably handled in 
cakes. Tunnel truck driers, two or more rows 
wide, are recommended for drying rayon cake. 
A combined cake and skein drier is a prospect for 
future application. 


RAYON SIZING. J. J. Sussmuth. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, 489-40 (1944). Efficient 
rayon warp sizing requires correct placing of 
warp and correct tension on the beam. The size 
must be prepared strictly according to formula 
and must not be diluted by heating it with live 
steam. A constant feed arrangement offers the 
best means of supplying size solution to the size 
pan. On the drier the last roll should be cooler 
than the preceding rolls so that the yarn will not 
be too hot when it reaches the loom beam. 


TREATING FIBERS. Alvin Lodge (to Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp)). USP 2 360 352, Oct. 17. 
Rayon filaments are introduced into a treating 
zone by means of a liquid stream which is then 
diverted from the treating zone and a treating 
fluid is introduced into the zone’ in the same gen- 
eral direction. 


FULLING MILL. Bliss M. Jones and For- 


rest C. Ames (to Rodney Hunt Machine Co.). 
USP 2 360 877, Oct. 24. The rolls of a fulling 








mill are mounted on a heavy frame and placed 
above a removable tub which is formed of thin 
sheet stock; and mechanism is provided for pass- 
ing cloth strings into the liquor in the tub. 


THREAD PACKAGE SIZING. John F. Mer- 
cer (to Ind. Rayon Corp.). USP 2 361 306, Oct. 
24. A device for stopping the winding of a thread 
package, when it has reached a predetermined 
size on a winding machine, is actuated by a level 
controlled by the size of the thread package. 


YARN DRIER. Harry S. Drum and William 
C. Dodson (to Smith, Drum & Co.). Can. P. 423 
040, Oct. 3. Apparatus for circulating hot air 
through yarn packages includes a control device 
the temperature-sensitive element of which is in 
the interior of the yarn package. 


TREATING TEXTILES. Albert Mellor and 
Robert Martin. Can. P. 423 065, Oct. 10. Ap- 
paratus for passing a textile fabric through a 
liquid treating bath includes a device for adjust- 
ing the relative rates of the fabric speed and the 
fabric discharge to allow for shrinkage of the fab- 
ric in the liquid bath. . 


DRIER. Milton E. Hanson (to B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co.). Can. P. 423 164-5, Oct. 10. A drier 
for web material has a row of hot air nozzles ex- 
tending across the path of the moving web and 
fed with heated air derived partly from outdoors 
and partly by recirculation from the nozzles. 


SIZING NYLON. John E. Bristol (to Can. 
Ind., Ltd.). Can. P. 423 257, Oct. 17. Nylon yarn 
or sheeting is sized by applying first a coating of 
tannic acid and then a size containing partially 
hydrolyzed polyviny] acetate. 


Fiber Conditioning With Texspray Compound. 
Texas Co., New York City, 1944; 20 pp. — 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 10, 186 
(1944). 


Near Infrared Process. 
Steel Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 485 
(1944). 


Fostoria Pressed 


PRODUCTS 


SURGICAL DRESSINGS. Claude W. Bice, M. 
M. MacMasters and G. E. Hilbert, USDA North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory. Science 100, 
227-8 (1944). The spongy character of frozen 
starch paste was reported in 1844 and it is now 
proposed to utilize starch sponges as absorbable 
surgical dressings which are superior in certain 
respects to absorbent cotton. A starch sponge 
will absorb 15-18 times its own weight of aqueous 
or alcoholic solutions and will retain the absorbed 
liquid better than absorbent cotton. 


PENICILLIN AND CELLOPHANE. Greg- 
ory Schwartzman. Science 100, 390-2 (1944). 
Addition of regenerated cellulose to fluid mediums 
for production of penicillin causes an increase in 
the yield of penicillin. With Cellophane bags of 
suitable surface, both the weight and the amount 
of penicillin production are increased. 
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ADHESIVE SHEET. Edward F. Klein and 
Charles Yates (to Beutex Corp.). USP 2 359 
314, Oct. 3. A cellulosic sheet is coated with a 
pressure-sealing adhesive film of a sulphonamide 
resin, polyvinyl acetate and a plasticizer such as 
a phthalate or ethylphthalyl ethyl glycol- 
ate. 


PACKING. Henry W. Buhler. USP 2 360 
106, Oct. 10. Packing for pipe joints has a core 
of folded, flexible sheet material and a tightly 
wound jacket of hard, strong strands of twisted 
paper braided around the core; the packing also 
includes waxy moistureproof impregnating agent 
and a mildewproofing agent. 


CELLULOSIC FOIL. Donald E. Drew Afo 
0 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2% 36 
405, Oct. 17. A coagulating bath for cellulosic 
foil comprises aqueous sodium sulfate acidified 
with sulfuric acid and containing up to 0.002% 
of an alkylbenzenesulfonic acid in which the alkyl 
group contains 10-14 C atoms. 


MOISTUREPROOF FOIL. Albert Hersh- 
berger (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 
2 360 947, Oct. 24. Transparent wrapping foils 
of regenerated cellulose are moistureproofed by a 
coating of a Plioform type rubber derivative, 
gum damar, montan wax and benzyl abietate. 


DIALYZING MEMBRANES. Justin Zender 
(to Sylvania Ind. Corp.). USP 2361 000, Oct. 24. 
Thin foils of hydrophilic organic material are 
converted into semipermeable membranes by pass- 
ing the foil through a bath of C,SO, solution. 
then through a ferrocyanide solution, and repeat- 
ing these applications to form several deposits 
of crystals in the foil. 


FLY SWATTER. John S. Glomb (1 to T. 
C. Dethloff). USP 2 361 023, Oct. 24. Fly swatters 
are woven of twisted paper stiffened with nitro- 
cellulose and coated with rubber deposited from 
latex. 


ADHESIVE TAPE. Frank N. Mantley and 
Elwood P. Wenzelberger (to Johnson & Johnson, 
Ltd.). Can. P. 423 421, Oct. 24. An elastic bar- 
rier layer of rubber from a latex dispersion is 
vulcanized to a textile backing sheet and faced 
with a pressure-sensitive adhesive to form press- 
ure-sealing tape in which the adhesive and the 
fabric support do not come in contact with each 
other. 


PROOFING 


JUNGLE FINISHES. E. B. Gregory, Quar- 
termaster General U. S. Army. Textile Colorist 
Converter 66, 419, 442 (1944). Mildewproof- 
ing and other treatments or processes to im- 
prove the performance of textiles under tropical 
conditions are the outstanding needs in present 
requirements of the Quartermaster Corps for tex- 
tile fabrics. 


WATER-REPELLENT FIBERS. Lucius 
Collins, George A. Slowinske and Joseph E. Smith 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 
361 270, Oct. 24. Textile fibers are rendered 
water-repellent by simultaneous treatment with 
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a long-chain aliphatic ether, sulfide or amine hav- 
ing a solubilizing substituent, and a smaller 
amount (at least 50% less) of a water-insoluble 
thermoplastic vinyl resin. 


RESEARCH 
KNITTING RESEARCH. Joseph R. Bentert. 
Southern Knitter 8, No. 10, 26, 29, 54-5 (1944). 
The research and educational programs and facil- 
ities of the textile school at North Carolina State 
College under the aid derived from the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation are planned so that 
students will be educated while at the same time 
acquiring actual experience, and after 2 years of 
basic college training will have an opportunity to 
choose their specialty in the textile arts. 


COTTON RESEARCH. Dorothy Lee Black, 
Delta Council. Cotton Trade Journal 24, No. 9, 
94-5 (1944). The U.S. cotton ginning laboratory 
at Stoneville, Mississippi is the only cotton gin- 
ning laboratory in the world and the Delta Ex- 
periment Station is the largest cotton experiment 
station in America. 


RESEARCH. Douglas G. Woolf, Textile Re- 
search Institute, Rayon Textile Monthly 25, No. 
9, 416-7 (1944). The 5 lines of approach followed 
by Textile Research Institute in leading the tex- 
tile industry toward an improved technical and 
economic future are fundamental, applied and 
economic research, specialized graduate training 
at Princeton University, and a publication pro- 
gram to supply information to the industry. 


SPINNING 
SPINNERETS. Anon. Chemiker-Ztg. 68, 
5-7 (1944). Spinnerets for staple fiber are made 
in 34 mm. diameter with 1200, 2450, 3600 or 4800 
orifices. A spinneret 55 mm. wide has been made 
with 25,000 orifices. Spinnerets for stretch- 
spinning of staple fiber are not flanged since they 
are not operated under pressure. 


ECONOMICAL SPINNING. Morris C. Bish- 
op. Textile World 94, No. 10, 89 (1944). Large 
savings can be effected in worsted drawing and 
spinning by running the frames in a cycle in 
which a creel is loaded with a full set of packages 
having uniform yarn or sliver length, and the 
creel is replenished when empty. This permits 
simultaneous creeling and doffing and introduces 
a number of advantages. 


DRAFT CONSTANTS. Marcus Gross and 
F. H. Gunther. Textile World 94, No. 9, 143, 210 
(1944). Some old types of spinning frames have 
the draft gear at the back or middle roll and an 
inverse draft constant must be applied in calcula- 
tions. This difference from -modern spinning 
frames is described and illustrated. 


CARDING AND SPINNING. Robert M. 
Jones, Saco-Lowell Shops. Textile Bull. 67, No. 3, 
28-30, 32; Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 58, No. 
40, 11-13, 33-4 (1944). In the prewar years nu- 
merous improvements were made in opening 
machinery, air filters, stickers, cards, drawing 
and roving frames and spinning machines. The 
post war trend will probably be toward lighter 
packages; automatic winding and the consequent 
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use of rewound filling; and a variety of improve- 
ments in mechanical efficiency. 


CARDING AND SPINNING. R. J. Mc- 
Connell, Whitin Machine Works. Textile Bull. 
67, No. 3, 32, 44-5 (1944); Am. Wool Cotton 
Reptr. 58, No. 39, 18, 15, 37, 39 (1944). 
Wide gauge spinning is a recent development 
which increases cost of winding but decreases 
doffing costs, reduces the cost of filling batteries 
in the weave room and improves quality of cloth 
by eliminating filling bunches and lessening the 
number of bobbin changes. Another modern de- 
velopment which has made it possible to humidify 
picker rooms is the use of return air condensers. 


DRY SPINNING. Technologist. Fairfax 
Monthly 4, 182-4 (1944). Dry spinning as prac- 
ticed in the linen industry is described. Recent 
developments have increased the efficiency and 
lowered the operating cost of dry spinning 
frames. 


TEXTILE SPOOL. Rawson Atwood (to Dec- 
orated Metal Mfg. Co.). USP 2 359 603-4, Oct. 3. 
The barrel of a textile spool is made with an outer 
pasteboard tube and an inner split-seam metal 
reinforcing tube, with a cylindrical end portion 
fitting into the barrel and having an inwardly 
turned serrated edge into which a wooden plug is 
driven; and a flangeless textile winding tube hav- 
ing a pasteboard outer barrel with a tubular inner 
reinforcement bearing a spindle and a ferrule- 
shaped drive end. 


SPINNING SOLUTION. Benj. W. Collins (tc 
American Viscose Corp.). USP 2 359 750, Oct. 
10. A stable surface-active compound for use in 
viscose spinning solutions contains a hydro- 
phobic group having a chain of at least 8 carbon 
atoms, in the form of an ether, ester or acetal 
of a polyethylene glycol containing at least 8 
oxyethylene units per molecule. 


SPINNING. Ramon B. Solanas (to Colonia 
Giiell, S. A.). USP 2 359 820, Oct. 10. A sliver 
drawing machine having several pairs of drawing 
rolls carries a double pressure saddle with front 
and rear members so placed that the front mem- 
ber loads the front pair and the rear member loads 
the rear pair of rolls under a pressure which va- 
ries according to the distance between the front 
and rear pairs. 


YARN HOLDER. William R. Rosendale (to 
Freeland Spool and Bobbin Corp.). USP 2 361 
320, Oct. 24. A yarn cake holder is made of a 
circular plate having a round opening through 
which a tube is passed to hold a plug on a mov- 
able head. 


TESTING 
FINISHES. Veola Mae Crouch and Kath- 
arine P. Hess. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 449-52 
(1944). Tests of water repellent and stain re- 
sistant finishes have been made on each type of 
fabric for sports wear, uniforms and dresses. 
Water repellency and resistance to various’ kinds 
of stains encountered in domestic use were tested 
before and after laundering and before and after 
dry cleaning. 





SHRINKAGE. Alice C. Gaston and Hazel M. 
Fletcher, Kansas Ag. Exp. Station. J. Home Ec. 
85, 516-20 (1944). Shrinkage tests on cotton, 
linen and rayon after laundering and pressing 
under controlled tension indicate that shrinkage 
in all three fabrics is considerably greater 
lengthwise than crosswise. Spun rayon shrinks 
much more than continuous filament rayons 
whether of viscose or acetate. Pressing rayon 
under gentle tension eliminates shrinkage if the 
fabric is made of continuous filaments; for spun 
rayon pulling reduces but does not eliminate 


shrinkage. 


FIBER INDENTIFICATION. Christopher 
S. Jones, Textile Age 8, No. 9, 96, 98-9 (1944). 
Shirlastains A and B give characteristic colors 
with various natural and synthetic fibers and are 
useful reagents for chemical fiber identifications. 
A staining chart for neocarmine is shown for 
comparison. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS. André Page. Fibres, 
Fabrics & Cordage 11, 348-9 (1944). Directions 
are given for the simpler aspects of photomicrog- 
raphy in examination of fibers, fabrics & cordage. 


FATIGUE OF TEXTILES. W. E. Rosevaere 
and R. C. Waller, Am. Viscose Co., and H. Mark, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 25, 452-4 (1944). The observed tensile 
strength of cotton is only about 1% of the cal- 
culated strength. The behavior of the fiber dur- 
ing small reversible deformations can be suc- 
cessfully predicted from the molecular structure 
but the same calculations cease to be applicable 
at the breaking load. This presumably means that 
failure arises from slight structural imperfections 
and it may be concluded that fatigue failures are 
due not only to these initial imperfections but also 
to additional weak spots developed during heat- 
ing. A high test cord under tension is brought to 
fatigue failure quite rapidly under a high fre- 
quency vibrational stress of low amplitude. On 
the other hand fatigue failure is retarded by re- 
ducing fiber-to-fiber friction with suitable finishes 
and by stabilizing the chemical character of the 


fibers. 


INSECT RESISTANCE. H. E. Wilde, Merck 
& Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 466 (1944). In 
testing textiles for resistance to insect pests such 
as moths and carpet beetles visual examination 
is a more satisfactory method than the weight loss 
or excrement weight method. Close control of 
temperature and humidity is essential. An ex- 
amination frame is used for mounting spindles 
and holes or breaks are noted separately from 
damage such as clipping and shearing. 


Directory of Commercial and Educational 
Textile Testing Laboratories. Textile Founda- 
tion, Nat’] Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 25c. 

Reviewed in Textile World 94, No. 10, 150 
(1944). 

WATER 

WATER IN TEXTILE MILLS. Lewis B. 
Miller, W. H. & L. D. Betz Co. Cotton 108, No. 9, 
107-10; No. 10, 107-11, 116 (1944). Recovery of 


lanolin from wool scouring wastes has consider- — 


able economic importance. Several processes are” 


employed. Each different type of textile waste has — 
a special problem of recovery and prevention of — 
stream pollution. Tests are suggested for deter- — 
mining whether treatment is necessary before © 


discharging a mill effluent. Treatments of boiler ff 


feed water for textile mills are also discussed. ; 
WEAVING ~ 


SHUTTLE FRICTION BRISTLES. Anon. — 
Am. Wool Cotton Reptr. 58, No. 41, 71 (1944). © 
Shuttle frictions made with nylon bristles last 
3 to 4 times as long as the previous types, 
do not pick up lint and are not affected by moisture ~ 
a the weave room. They are now in wide use on 
ooms. 


STOP MOTION. Benlow. Textile Recorder © 
61, No. 738, 45, 53 (1944). A new stop motion 
for worsted looms has all the advantages of the © 


center weft fork construction and stops the loom ~ 


on the same pick on which the weft break occurs. 
The correct fittings are described and illustrated. } 


REWINDING WEFT. Geo. A. Bennett, Tex- 
tile Recorder 61, No. 738, 49-53 (1944). Re- © 
wound weft increases the yarn content of the shut- ~ 
tle, lessens the breakage, increases the amount of — 
waste and improves cloth quality. A rewound — 
pirn is an ideal weft supply for automatic looms. — 
Several types of pirn winders are described and ~ 
illustrated. 


CLOTH DEFECTS. Leslie Raleigh. Textile — 
Age 8, No. 9, 62, 64, 66, 68, 72 (1944). A prac- 
tical discussion of causes and prevention of mis- 
placed threads, wrong patterns, missing picks, 
temple marks, cracks, weft cuts, weft trails, miss- — 
ing pegs, stitching, shuttle traps and other de- 
fects in weaving. 


HIGHER LOOM SPEEDS. H. E. Wenrich. — 
Textile World 94, No. 10, 92-8 (1944). Better 
weaving results than with silk are obtained by 
increasing loom speed and using high tenacity 
rayon under increased warp tension to prevent 
snarling. Ragged edges and rough cloth are often — 
overcome at the higher speed. Yarns of 30 denier © 
and even finer are in prospect for use in such 
weaving operations. 


REED WIRES. H. E. Wenrich. Rayon Tez. 
tile Monthly 25, 441-2 (1944). Causes of sprung, 
bent and cut reed wires are discussed and direc- 
tions are given for reed maintenance and adjust- — 


ments. 


YARN SPOOLS. Spencer 8. Garrity (to Bige- — 
low-Sanford Carpet Co.). USP. 2 359 636, Oct. 3. © 
Yarn spools for Axminster loom tube frames are 
made in the form of a continuous barrel with uni- 
form outside diameter and a spool head at each 
end, with a split spring metal sleeve at each joint 
inside the ends of adjacent sections and soldered 
to the inside surface of the abutting ends. 
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